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HOW ABOUT THIS “EVIDENCE” FOR 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


THERE appeared not long ago, in a magazine of 
§ wide circulation, a statement. of “The Case for Pro- 
gressive Education.” Compared to some of the pleas 
made in favor of “Progressivism,” this one is rather 
remarkable for its sanity, fair-mindedness, and avoid- 
ance of exaggerated claims. Naturally, in keeping 
with the allusion to courtroom practice implied in the 
title, the author lays emphasis upon certain attractive 
features, certain apparently sound ideas or principles, 
which are assumed to be pretty much a monopoly of 
the Progressives. He speaks only softly of some 
things which might cause misgivings in the mind of 
a reader not utterly committed to the Progressive 
point of view. 

By way of analysis, we may draw a distinction 
which marks a fundamental weakness in much of the 
argument in favor of Progressive education in our 
schools. As articles of faith, one may indeed accept 
certain ideas which have been insistently promulgated 
by the apostles of Progressivism. Their pedagogical 
principles, in so far as these are really sound and 
intelligible, must have been clear enough to many 
thoughtful teachers long before the self-conscious 
movement of so-called Progressive education was ever 
dreamed of. But articles of faith do not happen to 
lend themselves very well to “scientific” demonstration 


1 The Saturday Evening Post, June 30, 1945, article by 
Sidney Hook. 
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such as the Progressives have tried to use in order to 
bolster their pretensions. 

In an age when statisties have to be used for all 

sorts of things—whether those things are really sub- 
ject to statistical measurement or not—it was of 
course to be expected that such “scientific” procedures 
should be called into service for Progressivism. Yet 
the very nature of Progressive ideology practically 
suffices to lift the whole matter out of any realm where 
“statistics” need be taken very seriously. 
} Like various names fondly bestowed for propa- 
ganda purposes upon organizations or movements, 
obviously the title of “Progressive” begs the whole 
question at the start. Then when it comes to alleged 
“experiments,” the classification of this or that school 
as “progressive” is bound to be arbitrary. We have 
known schools which the protagonists of Progres- 
sivism would unhesitatingly have claimed as their 
own, but which presented quite another aspect to an 
open-minded person who simply watched what was 
going on. Members of their staffs talked Progressive 
education loudly enough, echoed the correct Progres- 
sive slogans, held office in “forward-looking” organi- 
zations, and so on, but what actually occurred in the 
classrooms from day to day, a good part of the time, 
might be as conservative (let us say merely old-fash- 
ioned) as you please. 
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In the statement of “the ease” to which we have 
referred, much is made of the “evidence” furnished by 
the results of a complicated “experiment” involving 
“thirty Progressive high schools.” These schools were 
no mere standardized units: “Some . . . were public, 
some private; some were large, some small; some 
wealthy, some poor; some in the city, some in the 
country. All were progressive, ... all showed marked 
departures, in some cases very radical departures, 
from the conventional pattern... .” 

As a description of an experiment—something sup- 
posedly performed with exactness under controlled 
conditions—it is interesting to note the recurrence of 
the vague term “some.” This, however, is only a par- 
ticularly noticeable example of the looseness char- 
acteristic of the thing as a whole. Consider such rela- 
tive terms as “large” or “small,” “wealthy” or “poor.” 
Differences between “cities” or between various “coun- 
try” regions are often much more profound and more 
complex—in a word more human—than the neat clags- 
ification of population records. And it takes very 
little reading between the lines to see that the degree 
of Progressivism (define it as we may) was an item 
of wide variation. 

“In order to guard against the fallacy of selection,” 
it is explained, there was introduced the clever device 


of “matched pairs.” That is, each student from a 


Progressive school was compared with a student from 


a nonprogressive school, the two being similar “in 
every relevant respect except their high-school edu- 
cation.” In every relevant respect? One may won- 
der just how these expert investigators can be so sure 
that they know exactly what is “relevant” and what 
is not. We may well believe that what makes the 
most difference between two “matched” students is 
determined less by their attendance at different 
schools than by intangible and imponderable elements 
not translatable into terms suitable for purposes of 
mass “experiment.” 

One of the really valuable contributions to modern 
educational thought has been the emphasis upon the 
fact that every individual is an organic and unique 
being, a complete personality, all of whose thoughts 
and acts and emotional responses are conditioned by 
all the rest of his make-up. He must be extrovert 
indeed if it be not true that his inner life, developed 
through all his little personal impressions and experi- 
ences, will be constantly exerting forces which no one 
can measure and which he himself may only dimly 
realize. Surely it is plain that the more one develops 
his peculiar individual combination of potentialities— 
the better he works toward the goal which enlightened 
modern education is supposed to have in view—the 
less it is possible to treat him as a mere “unit” in 
making calculations about a group. 
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From the Progressive point of view, “conventional” 
is always a term of reproach; it passes for the ver 
antonym of “progressive.” Yet what could be mor} 
mechanicaliy and unimaginatively conventional thay} 
working on the assumption that impersonal statistig |? 
(taken to be something important) can be computed) 
concerning civilized human beings as such? Off 
course we are all partly mechanistic—mere “units’ | 
from certain artificial points of view—but it is only : 
beyond that point that we are really people. It is 
quite possible to take account of how many sales ar | 
made of a certain article, but the pleasure or benefit’ 
which different individuals derive from its use can. : 
not be calculated. So we can have definite-looking |] 
figures about how many youths “studied” Latin, or 
“passed” in geometry, or “had four years” of English, 
but they do not tell much about the content of that 
instruction, and they are much vaguer still as ay 
indication of benefit derived, of genuine help toward | 
further development. : 

Now, so long as we keep our sense of proportion, | 
in the process of dividing the human organism inf 
order to “conquer” it, there are certainly many as) 
pects of schooling which do afford statistics that may § 
be clear, reliable, and useful. Performances on stand- 
ard tests, for instance, can give us reasonably trust- 
worthy information about the abilities or achieve. 
ments of particular pupils or about a group as aff 
whole. We cannot, however, have meaningful statis- 
tics about how many were “outstanding” or “working § 
to capacity”—any more than on the basis of such a 
hazy “unit” as a “progressive” school. 

In the “experiment” to which reference has been 
made, the records of the “1,475 matched pairs” were 
followed through their college careers. The results § 
of this investigation are reported as “astonishing.” 
The graduates of the 30 Progressive schools, it ap- 
pears, “received a slightly higher total grade average” 
than the others. Emphasis is laid, however, upon 
their having “won a higher percentage of nonaca- 
demie honors,” and upon their general qualities of 
character and personality as attested by “college fac- 
ulties,” who reported upon such matters as their “in- 
tellectual curiosity and drive,” their “resourcefulness 
in meeting new situations,” or how they “adjusted 
themselves more effectively to their personal prob- 
lems.” Here of course we have to do with subjective 
judgments concerning incommensurables, a field where 
any honest opinion is practically safe from attack. 

In the glowing account of this “revolutionary” re- 
port, however, there is one detail, passed over withoul 
comment, which looks rather significant. While the 
Progressive high-school graduates are alleged to have 
done better than their nonprogressive “matches” in 
most “subject fields,” yet one exception is admitted— 
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foreign languages. This is one of the few “fields” of 
high-school subject matter where learning may be 
cumulative over the whole four years, where it is 
necessary to master one year’s work before going on 
with another. It does not deal with the sort of mate- 
rial in which the time-order of freshman and senior 
courses could be reversed without making any great 
difference. The mastery of a language is a process 
which can be ealled “progressive” in the true sense 
of that overworked and distorted term. 

Now, if the investigation as a whole is to be taken 
as any kind of demonstration, then this exception 














can needs to be explained. Right here, we venture to say, 
king | is a clue to certain weaknesses in the Progressive 
, or mg theory of educational methods. In their horror of 
lish, ugg everything “conventional,” the Progressives seem not 
that (amg to take into consideration the fact that some of the 
- an -ag things children need to learn simply are conventional 
vard L by their very nature. A language is as it is, because 

“@ it has become conventional for vast numbers of people 
ion, : through long generations, and we have to become ac- 
1 int quainted with its peculiar system whether that hap- 





pens to have obvious appeal to some conscious “in- 
terest” on our part or not. 
To put it bluntly, language is learned mainly 
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and- 
nit. through drill, and anything like “drill” is naturally 
ove: frowned upon by the Progressive school. For them 





it is “dull,” “deadly,” “repressive,” altogether weari- 
some and disagreeable. In this notion I think they 
are quite wrong, quite unrealistic as to the natural 
attitudes of children—at least of those who have not 
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vl "B been too much spoiled by having their own chance 
seen |} “interest” accepted always as the criterion of what 
vere fm they should do. My own observation has been that 
ultsf Young people can really enjoy a reasonable amount 
ng.” fy Of drill—even a good deal of it. If the teacher thor- 
ap- oughly believes in it, handles it with persistent good 
ce” fe humor and enthusiasm, and really works at it, the 
pon © thing actually can be made as much “fun” as any 
rca- fg Other activity that ever happens in the schoolroom. 
of fg Entertaining or not, however, it has to be gone 
fac- fm ‘Lrough with if language is ever to be learned, and 
Kin. we might as well face the fact. It is “learning to do 
ness by doing,” as near as we can come to the “natural” 
sted (i.e., unconscious) method of absorbing a language. 
-ob- Surely we need not labor the point that funda- 
hive mentally “knowing a language” means possessing a 
ere few Ct Of habits so thoroughly formed that they require 
}2o particular effort. ‘“Resourcefulness” or “initia- 
re tive” or “adjustment to personal problems” will not 
om uake up for the lack of that necessary foundation. 
the 2 4One might wonder whether the notion of drill as 
- being “boresome” has not largely arisen from the fact 
in Jee Of its seeming so to teachers. If this be true, I think 
ne it is heeause many teachers have never really thought 





the matter through. We keep forgetting that what 
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may be “old stuff” to us is probably quite fresh and 
new to our pupils. To be sure, there they are in the 
same room, the same kind of situation, where we have 
taught the same things many times, but to them it is 
not “old” or “stale” at all—unless we make it so by 
allowing our own prejudicial attitude to “show 
through.” And after all, when you enter upon a 
familiar exercise with gusto and optimistic energy, 
almost inevitably you experience every now and then 
the sudden new insights, the glimpses of a new ap- 
proach or a new point of view, which can hardly 
come to a person until he has gone through something 
a good many times. In simple truth, the alleged bore- 
someness of many procedures in teaching—as in other 
oceupations—is principally an illusion, a mere state 
of mind on our part from which we ought to free our- 
selves as completely as we can, if only as a matter of 
honest realism. 

We may well suspect that if the facts were known, 
the Progressive pupils would show the same kind of 
weakness in their own as in “foreign” language. 
Such a state of affairs could easily be concealed by 
the vagueness of meaning nowadays of grades in 
“English.” We have known plenty of high-school 
pupils who “liked English’—and got fairly good 
marks in it—without any noticeable effect upon their 
personal command of language, oral or written. Mas- 
tery of linguistic expression or exact comprehension 
as a discipline did not enter into their scheme of 
things at all. They could “get by” on the strength 
of “interest” or “originality” or some other such 
loophole of indulgence. 

At the moment I have definitely in mind a case 
which recently came to my attention, but which is 
essentially like many others that I have known. It 
is that of a young lady who, having “successfully” 
passed through college, where she worked mostly in 
the freer realms of “social” studies (avoiding “formal” 
courses as much as possible), is now employed as a 
secretary. Her work includes the handling of con- 
siderable correspondence and various records which 
have to be filed. Time and again, however, things 
get hopelessly “lost” in her filing eabinets. She con- 
fesses frankly that she went to a “very progressive” 
school where you weren’t supposed to learn the alpha- 
bet; she is never sure of alphabetical order, and never 
will be. Similarly she does not know the multiplica- 
tion table. Her spelling is totally unreliable. She 
possesses a wide vocabulary, but has little or no feel- 
ing for orderly, clear-cut sentence structure, that is 
She is a 
She 


to say for definite organization of ideas. 
nice, pleasant person, “well adjusted” no doubt. 


is quite sure of herself, and I can easily imagine her 
as perfectly uninhibited in “class discussions,” espe- 
cially the “informal” kind where one does not bother 
about distinctions in the use of terms. 


Insistence 
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upon anything of that sort would of course be “bore- 
some” or “pedantic.” Her habits in everything are 
results of chance or whim; of the kind formed by 
drill and discipline she seems to have none at all. 
By all means let us appeal to pupils’ “interest” 
whenever we can—as a starting point. But it is a 
very important part of their education to find out 
that any number of things may be intensely inter- 
esting without being obviously so, and the sooner they 
learn this lesson, the better it will be for them. At 
all events, it should be recognized that different sorts 
of things may best be learned in different ways, and 
that what must be done in order to “learn” anything 
is basically determined by the nature of the thing 
itself. The essential patterns of language—our own 
or a “foreign”? one—can be mastered only by con- 


BEvents 
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tinual repetition prolonged until they reach the stage 
of automatic responses. If that process can, from the 
start, be made to seem an answer to a “felt need” of 
the pupil, so much the better, but it should not be 
side-stepped for the mere lack of such convenience. 
Certainly some truth and virtue can be found in the 
Progressive theory of education—perhaps even a good 
deal. As a quickening of the spirit, a matter of pur. | 
pose and attitude and ideals, preachers and exponents [ 
of Progressive doctrine have no doubt made a valu- 7 
able contribution. Sentimental theorists have gone | 
astray, however, when they mistook these vague in- | 
tangibles for principles of method, and tried to apply 
their “philosophy” indiscriminately in situations where i 
it is merely absurd. 





FOUR REGIONAL MEETINGS PLANNED’ 
BY THE AASA 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS has decided to hold four regional conferences 
in February and March. “The pattern followed in 
1944 will be repeated,” with meetings at Kansas City 
(Mo.), February 20-22; Atlanta, February 25-27; 
New York City, March 4-7; and Chicago, March 
12-14. A recent release from the NEA headquarters 
reads in part as follows: 


‘‘The Unfinished Task’’ has been chosen by Charles 
H. Lake, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, and presi- 
dent, AASA, as the theme for general-session programs 
of the conferences. Adjustments to new needs brought 
about by the war and its consequences are reflected in 
many of the topics assigned to speakers on the programs 
of the sectional meetings. ... 

Adult education, greatly stimulated by the back-to- 
school movement of grown-ups in acquiring the specific 
vocational skills needed in the war industries and by 
the expanded educational program for adults made pos- 
sible by the educational provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights, will occupy the attention of the administrators. 
While emphasis will be placed upon ironing out the 
difficulties associated with the program of education 
for veterans, the basis will be laid for a greatly en- 
larged permanent program of general adult education. 

The rigid accounting of wartime disclosed physical 
weaknesses in American youth which call for a health 
and physical-education program available to all American 
youth from the earliest years. . 

School-building programs, which 
during the war because of restrictions upon building 
materials and labor shortages, will be resumed at the 
earliest opportunity. It is estimated that nearly two 
billion dollars worth of school buildings will be required 
to bring school plants to the point which would have 
normally been reached in 1945. ... 


practically ceased 


The new responsibilities of education in international 
relations will have an important position in the general F 
as well as the sectional meetings. . . . The role of the § 
schools in the activities of cultural and scientific exchange 5 
undertaken by UNESCO will be outlined, . . . p 

A number of speakers on the programs of general ses- 
sions will be presented at all of the conferences, Sec- 
tional meetings have been organized under the leadership | 
of local school administrators in the regions where the : 
conferences are being held... . 

Due to limited hotel accommodations, the association 7 
has: departed from its usual custom of inviting other : 
educational groups to hold meetings in association with f 
those held by the school executives, Invitations are ex- 
tended only to individuals who hold 1946 membership 7 
cards of the AASA. 


It is interesting to note that, while the association 
will consider the “physical weaknesses in American 
youth” revealed by the “rigid accounting of wartime,” 
nothing is said in the release regarding the educational 
weaknesses that this “rigid accounting” revealed with 
no less compelling foree. This is possibly an over- 
sight—or is it? 

The school-building program that will cost an esti- 
mated $2,000,000,000 will be discussed. Doubtless 
some attention will be given to rates of interest on 
the bonds issued to finance this program. A corre- 
spondent well versed in the marketing of school bonds 
has written to the editor as follows: 

I am astounded at the ignorance of people on current 
interest rates, which run from 0.5 per cent to 1.5 per 
eent for good school bonds. Yet shrewd brokers are 
getting administrators and school boards to sell bonds 
with interest coupons of 3.5 per cent. 


In the judgment of the present writer, this would 
prove a most “profitable” text for one or more dis- 
cussions at the AASA meetings—W.C.B. 
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“WE CAN HAVE BETTER SCHOOLS” 


Tue above caption is the title of Public_ Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 112, January, 1946. This pamphlet is 
based on “discussions of a round table of educators 
held by the Publie Affairs Committee” early last year, 
and on “various educational documents, notably ‘Edu- 
eation for All American Youth’... ; ‘The Story of 
the Eight-Year Study’... ; and ‘General Education 
in a Free society.’ ...” Maxwell S. Stewart, editor 
of the Pamphlet Series, has admirably summarized 
in a manner well suited to the nontechnical reader 
the diseussions of the round table as supplemented by 
' the principal proposals set forth in the educational 
documents. 

It was primarily to evaluate the lessons taught by 
the war regarding educational policies, practices, and 
possibilities that the round-table discussions were or- 
ganized and the pamphlet prepared. “Perhaps the 
most striking fact revealed by the war is the great 
difference in the quality of our schools in different 
parts of the country.” For example— 

. . . New York spent $157 per pupil in 1939-40, while 
Mississippi spent less thin one twentieth as much— 
$7.36—for each of its Negro pupils. And the states that 
spent the least are, almost invariably, the ones that have 
failed to provide good schooling. Yet some of these 
states spent a larger proportion of their income on edu- 
cation than did the wealthier states. 

A very large proportion of the men rejected by the 
Army for educational weaknesses are from the southern 
states... . Most of the southern states are relatively 
poor. Families in these states tend to be large... . 
South Carolina, for example, has twice as many children 
for each adult as Los Angeles County. But Los Angeles 
has five times as much wealth per person available for 
education. A similar problem is encountered in most 
country districts. Much less money is available for 
schools in rural areas than in the city; yet there are 
proportionately more children... . 

The war revealed many glaring educational weaknesses, 
even among those who were relatively lucky in their 
schooling. But the chief problem is this tremendous 
gap in educational opportunity. 





































A second lesson taught by the war is that “we have 
not always been using the right kind of materials or 
the right kind of methods in our schools.” Reference 
is made to the Army’s success in teaching men “to read 
and to master figures in an amazingly short time.” 
While the factors of greater maturity and a more com- 
pelling motivation are to be recognized, “there was 
much in the Army’s experience that should be ex- 






| tremely helpful to the schools’—for example, the use 


of materials especially adapted to the vocabulary and 
experience of the learner, and the development and 
wide use of visual aids. (The film strip is cited as a 
particularly effective teaching medium. ) 

The war experience is also believed to have given a 
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new emphasis to the importance of properly trained 
teachers. In the Army, “although the teachers were 
enlisted men, many of them had considerable college 
and professional training.” Whether trained or not, 
they “took their jobs seriously and expected every 
man to learn rapidly.” In our open-country schools, 
a large proportion of the teachers is still under- 
trained. “Fully 60 per cent of our one- and two-room 
country schools have teachers with less than two years 
of training beyond high school. . . . And many teach- 
ers who are well trained are immature in their attitude 
toward their jobs.” 

The above paragraphs summarize only a few of the 
conclusions set forth in the pamphlet. There are 
cogent suggestions as to remedial measures. For ex- 
ample— 

... The Federal government must be prepared to 
help support education all the way from the primary 
school through the university. ... But this does not 
mean that the government’s responsibility can or should 
be limited to the giving of money. [The suggestion is 
made that the government specifically encourage citizen- 
ship studies by financial grants, if necessary, leaving the 
details of the courses to the states and local communi- 
ties. ] 


The pamphlet indorses the “common-core” proposals 
of the Harvard report, and generally approves of the 
recommendations set forth in “Education for All 
Ameriean Youth.” Faith seems elso to be firm in the 
validity of the Eight-Year Study and consequently 
in at least some of the tenets of the Progressive school 
of educational theory. 

This most useful pamphlet of 31 pages may be ob- 
tained at 10 cents a copy from the Publie Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
The committee is well known as a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization. Its chairman is Ordway Tead, 
chairman, New York City Board of Higher Education. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn College, is 
vice-chairman.—W. C. B. 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA IN PROMOTING 
FRIENDSHIP WITH RUSSIA 

Aw address by Virginia Gildersleeve, dean, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, at a rally in New York 
City of the American Society for Russian Relief, 
December 18, 1945, delivered in support of the eam- 
paign to send $25,000,000 worth of relief supplies to 
the USSR in 1946, had educational connotations of 
far-reaching import. 

Urging the passage by Congress of the Fulbright 
bill, which would authorize the use of surplus property 
to finance educational exchange, and ealling upon the 
Department of State “to facilitate such an exchange,” 
Dean Gildersleeve explained that, while these contacts 
would bring about the “understanding of each other’s 
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aims and ideals and ways of thought,” they need not 
and should not weaken the mores and culture of indi- 
vidual nations. 

Each nation must develop its own genius and person- 
ality, and each nation must pursue its own way of life, 
making its own special contribution to the great sym- 
phony of world co-operation. 


Dean Gildersleeve said that sometimes the American 
people were put in a false light by their officials as 
being “thoughtless of suffering.” The expression of 
our good will through the ASRR would give unques- 
tionable evidence of the true American spirit. 


“PUBLIC INTEREST RATHER THAN 
SPECIAL INTERESTS” 

A mAJoR aim of the Institute of Industrial Relations 
to be established on both the Los Angeles and Berke- 
ley campuses of the University of California, aecord- 
ing to the report of a faculty co-ordinating committee, 
“will be to make an impact on the community by 
offering facilities for the interchange of ideas and for 
the disseminating of the products of academic research 
and study.” To this end the program and the methods 
of carrying it into effect will be slanted, on the senior 
level of leadership, toward “top officials” of labor and 
industry; on the junior level, toward “the junior ex- 
ecutive group in industry and the shop steward group 
in labor’; and, on a universal level, toward the rank 
and file of the citizenry. Short sessions on the senior 
level, longer, more technical ones for the junior group, 
and such expedients as week-end institutes, lectures, 
and conferences, aided by the press, for the citizenry 
will be included in the plan of the IIR. 

It is also contemplated by the institute to stimulate 
“research in the field of industrial relations, with eco- 
nomie analyses of eritical issues,” and it is hoped that 
scholarship funds will be forthcoming for members of 
the junior-level group. An advisory committee on 
which leaders of industry, labor, and the publie will 
be represented will be appointed in each of the two 
major areas of the state to act as interpreter between 
the community and the institute. 

Members of the co-ordinating committee for the 
3erkeley campus are KE. T. Grether, dean, School of 
Business Administration; Maleolm Davisson, associate 
professor of economics; Clark Kerr, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial relations; and H. R. Wellman, 
professor of agricultural economies and director of 
the Giannini Foundation; on the Los Angeles campus, 
H. S. Noble, dean, College of Business Administration, 
M. M. Stockwell and Paul A. Dodd, associate pro- 
fessors of economies. 

Through this broadly conceived organization, the 
State of California has set up in the IIR, which came 
into being by an act of the state legislature, an agency 
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having as its goal not the befriending of the specia| 
interests of either business or labor, but the advance. 
ment of the public interest for the good of all. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
CarTeR G. Woopson, editor, The Journal of Negro 


History and The Negro History Bulletin, has sent to | 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY an announcement of the celebra. 7 


tion of Negro History Week, beginning February 10, 
1946. 


judgments toward the Negro’s achievement since his 
transplanting in this country, not only after but dur. 
ing his 300 years of slavery. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, with headquarters at 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, was organized by Mr. Woodson 
in 1915 and has as its purpose, through the study of 
his history and the creation of a library on his past 


and current achievements, the clothing of the Negn § 
in the mantle of tradition, which alone saves a race (9 
It is the further purpose of the asso- (9 


from oblivion. 
ciation to instil in the minds of youth a just ap. 


preciation of the contributions to civilization made by F 


all races, and thus to develop a “harmony” between 


Negroes and whites and broaden the horizons of both © 
as they are interpreted to each other by competent | 


teachers. 


The association has its branches and junior societies f 


with well-defined programs and a correspondence 


course offered by its Home Study Department. AP 


library consisting of manuscripts, monographs, and 
historical volumes has been announced, and research 
workers are busy in colleges and universities assem- 
bling additional data relative to the Negro’s “foot 
prints on the sands of time.” 

Further information concerning its work may be 
obtained from the association’s headquarters by at- 
dressing Louis R. Mehlinger, secretary-treasurer. 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
Tue 13th annual observance of National Brother- 
hood Week (February 17-24) has been announced by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, from which schools and 


colleges may obtain “plays, comies, posters, book lists, § 


and other types of literature.” 

The theme of the February celebration will be “In 
Peace as in War, Teamwork,” the choice of which 
envisions the danger of returning to old prejudices 
and narrow disunities, now that the forced regimen- 
tation of war no longer compels us to keep step: In 





short, “If 600 scientists working together can produc § 


the atom bomb, then why not put 600 scientists t 


Calling attention to the fact that in the United | 
States, since the close of the war, both “the classes 7 
and the races have reopened their conflict,” Mr. Wood. | 
son pleads for more democracy in our attitudes and) 


ney 
for: 


BEY 


Pais, 
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work on the job of eliminating intergroup hatreds.” 

The conference invites every American to join the 
American Brotherhood and to “(1) live it, and (2) 
contribute to the extension program.” The appeal is 
addressed to Army camps and Navy stations; schools, 
colleges, universities; trade unions; fraternal orders; 
service clubs; young people’s organizations; farm or- 
ganizations; veterans’ posts; women’s clubs; the PTA; 
newspapers, radio, theaters, churches; and religious 


schools. 


A CONTEST FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 
Tue Men’s League in Aid of Crippled Children, 
Ine., which has as its raison d’étre “the education and 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped,” has an- 
nounced its fifth annual scholarship award contest, 
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open to those over 14 years of age who are in high 
school or college and to the homebound and shut-ins, 
ineluding veterans. The award, a $100 scholarship 
will be given for: 

(1) distinction in school work; (2) participation in 
outside activities; (3) performance of work indicating 
ability to earn a livelihood. 


The league plans to increase the 1946 awards and 
also “to make possible the usual facilities of vocational 
training and guidance to its many applicants,” to the 
end that they may find in their respective communi- 
ties that status of significance to which every good 
citizen is entitled. 

The contest closes April 30. Details may be learned 
by writing to the league, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 





Notes ad News 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


© Trustees. 


CHARLES Mapison Sarratt, dean of men, Vander- 
bilt University (Nashville), was elected, December 29, 
vice-chancellor of the university by the Board of 
Dr. Sarratt will serve as an over-all ad- 


"ministrative officer, and, in the event that a successor 


@to Oliver Cromwell Carmichael, chancellor, whose ap- 


Spointment as president, Carnegie Foundation for the 


= Advancement of Teaching, was reported in ScHOOL 


®ANbD Society, September 


99 


ony 


1945, is not found before 


#next February, he will become acting head of the in- 


ee stitution. 


Dr. Carmichael has agreed to continue in 


Shis post until after the February meeting of the board. 


THe Very REVEREND WiuuiAmM H. McCasz, S.J., 


former president, Rockhurst College (Kansas City, 


Mo.), has succeeded the Very Reverend Thomas §. 


m® Bowdern, S.J., as president, Creighton University 


e (Omaha). 


Father Bowdern, who had held the presi- 


» dency since 1943, when the former president, the Very 
Reverend Joseph Zuercher, 8.J., was named provincial, 


will remain at the university, although his duties have 


} not yet been defined. 


Ds ae Oi car cn 


LIEUTENANT J. C. CLEVENGER, former assistant in 
publie relations for the Alumni Association of Colo- 
rado Agrieultural and Mechanical College (Fort Col- 
lins), who has been in the Navy since February, 1943, 
has returned as assistant to the president of the col- 
lege, replacing Wilmer J. McMillin, who resigned last 
In the interim, James R. Miller, secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture and business manager 
of the college, has been assisting the president; the 
hew appointment will enable him to return to his 


year, 


= former duties. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES STEVENS SIMMONS, for- 
mer professorial lecturer in preventive medicine, the 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.), 
has been appointed dean, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University. Under a grant of $1,000,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, plus a fund of 
$750,000 set aside by the university to supplement 
the present endowment, the school has been reorgan- 
ized and will now have equal status with the School 
of Medicine and other professional divisions. General 
Simmons is expected to assume his new post, July 1. 


THE REVEREND LAURENCE FENNINGER, former acting 
dean of the college, Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed to an administrative post at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York 27). He will be in 
charge of the seminary’s service to its alumni. 


J. THomas Krister, director of physical education, 
Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), whose recall 
to active duty with the Army was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, September 19, 1942, has returned as 
dean of men, a newly created post authorized by the 
Board of Trustees last October. 


Frep D. Faaa, dean of faculties, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed director of the university’s 
new Institute of Aeronautics. 


CoLoNEL Irving C. WuiTTemorE, professor of psy- 
chology, Boston University, who has been in service 
with the Army since the spring of 1942, has returned 
to become director of the veterans program, succeed- 
ing Chester M. Alter, dean, Graduate School, who has 
served as director since the service was founded in 
1942, 
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W. Rex CrawrorD, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the newly 
created post, the directorship of Inter-American ac- 
tivities, but will continue to serve in the professor- 
ship. Dr. Crawford recently returned from Brazil, 
where he spent two years as eultural-relations attaché 
at the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Accord- 
ing to George W. McClelland, president of the uni- 
versity, the directorship was established “because of 
the university’s long-continued interest in inter-Amer- 
ican cultural relations, students from South America 


having enrolled ... as early as 1828.” 


HALLOWELL Davis, associate professor of physiology, 
School of Medicine, Harvard University, will join the 
staff of the Central Institute for the Deaf (St. Louis 
10), on or about July 1, as director of research. In 
collaboration with other members of the staff he will 
direct the expansion of the research and clinical pro- 
gram dealing with all phases of deafness and hearing 


. 


and speech defects. 


Captain Oscar H. EprnGer, assistant director, Po- 
mona (Calif.) Junior College, who has been in service 
with the Army since August, 1942, will resume his 
post at the beginning of the second semester. 


AN announcement of the following changes in staff 
was sent to ScHoot anp Society by the Johns Hop- 
kins University, January 9: Lynn D. Poole, former 
public-relations officer with AAF in the Pacific, has 
been appointed director of public relations; John D. 
Strong, formerly of the staff of California Institute 
of Technology (Pasadena) and director of the Com- 
munications Research Laboratory, Harvard Univer- 
sity, during the war, professor of physics; and J. H. 
D. Donnay, former director of research for the Her- 
cules Powder Company, professor of crystallography 
and mineralogy. The following have received promo- 
tions: to professorships, V. O. Key (political science) 
and Charles R. Anderson and Don Cameron Allen 
(English) ; to associate professorships, Malcolm Moos 
(political science) and Kelso Morrill (mathematies). 


CLIFTON CORNWELL, teacher of speech and director 
of the Bureau of Alumni Activities, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College (Kirksville), assumed his 
post as director of information, Kirksville College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery, last November 1. 


JosePpH J. SNypER, vice-president, Railway and 
Light Securities Company, Boston, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


Frank Guass DunnineTon, former assistant pro- 
fessor of physies, Rutgers University, who directed a 
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group of scientists at the Radiation Laboratory, Mas. 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, during the war, 
has returned to the university as associate professor 
and will become chairman of the department upon the 
retirement of George Winchester later this year. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ELMER H. STAFFELBACH, for. 


mer chairman of the division of teacher training, San | 
Jose (Calif.) State College, recently resumed his post é 


after a period of service in the Army. 


Rozert L. Jones, assistant professor of history, |) 
Marietta (Ohio) College, was promoted to a full pro.) 
fessorship, January 10, and Loren W. Schoel, former i 
welfare and recreation officer for the Navy in Seattle 4 
(Wash.), was appointed director of athletics and head : 


of the department of physical education. Mr. Schoel 7 


will take up his new duties in February. 


Luioyp ALLEN CooK, professor of sociological edu- 


cation, the Ohio State University, has assumed his nevw | 


duties as professor of educational sociology, Wayne 
University (Detroit). 


MEET ALE ME EERE 


JoHN Romano, psychiatrist, University of Cinein- 77 
nati, and director of the department of psychiatry, | 
Cincinnati General Hospital, has been appointed pro- | 
fessor of psychiatry, School of Medicine and Den- 


tistry, University of Rochester (N. Y.). 
sume his new post, June 1. 


He will as 


Joun F. Bocpan, former head of the yarn-manufae- | 


turing department, Manville-Jenckes Corporation, has 77 
been appointed research technologist and professor of [7 
textiles, State College of Agriculture and Engineering 7 


of the University of North Carolina. 


Rexrorp Guy TuGWELL, governor of Puerto Rico, 7 
has been appointed professor of political science, the 


University of Chicago. Dr. Tugwell, who assumed 


his duties, January 1, will also direct a new program F 
of education and research in planning in co-operation § 


with the American Institute of Architects and agen- © 


cies of the Public Administration Clearing House. 


WILLIAM FoOxweELu ALBRIGHT, W. W. Spence pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, has been appointed to a visiting professorship F 


in the department of Oriental languages for the winter 7 


quarter at the University of Chicago. He will give 4 


survey course on ancient Oriental history, a course 02 § 
Biblical archaeology, and a seminar for advanced F 


students. 


Loren C. EIsELey, professor of sociology, Oberlin 
(Ohio) College, has been appointed visiting professor 
of anthropology, Columbia University, for the summer 
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s- session of 1946, to give a course in the field of biology 
1, B of race. 

or 

ee Mitton Harris, one of the leading scientists on the 





fundamentals of fiber structure, has been appointed 
visiting professor of textile chemistry, Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn. 








THE following appointment and promotions were 
approved by the Board of Regents of the University 
of Michigan, January 4: Karl Kasten, who was re- 
cently released from the Army Corps of Engineers, 





























7 was named instructor in drawing and painting. The 
t |} following received promotions: to professorships, Al- 
tle bert H. Marckwardt (English), effective for the aca- 
. WH demic year 1946-47, and H. R. Crane (physics), effee- 
= q tive for the fall term, 1946-47; to assistant professor- 
“@ ships, George Kiss (geography), effective, July 1; 
"= Wilfred T. Dempster (anatomy), effective at once; 
a. " Moses M.. Frohlich (psychiatry); and Alexander 
ve Barry (anatomy). Grace E. Potter, who has been 
™} serving in the WAVES with the rank of lieutenant, 
/ has been promoted from the assistant editorship to the 
§ | @ associate editorship of scholarly publications, effective, 
ry, | January 15. 
roy J. D. Morean, former instructor in the University 
3 7) of Illinois, who was recently discharged from the 
a Army after having served as a supply and intelligence 
© officer with the 15th Air Corps in Italy, has been 
7 a appointed assistant professor of economics, Univer- 
a sity of Kansas. The appointment is in keeping with 
of Ga 22 expanded program in the School of Business 
ng planned to meet the demands of returning veterans. 
4 LIEUTENANT Pau K. WHITAKER, assistant professor 
“ of German, University of Kentucky, who has been a 
'P@ member of the Signal Intelligence Service since Feb- 








ruary, 1943, has returned to his post. 





Rosert J. StockHo, former reference assistant in 
the musie library of Columbia University, who was 













"PB recently released from military service, has been ap- 
[pointed reference assistant in the library of Union 
a : College (Schenectady 8, N. Y.). 
a : GEORGE W. Gates, formerly assistant professor of 
os : English, Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), 
4 has accepted a post as teacher of writing and litera- 
i i ture, Colorado State College of Education (Greeley). 
ced FS} Marrxa Wriaut Hives anp Gertruve CLARK have 
Mebeen appointed to part-time instructorships in piano 
in at the University of New Mexico. According to J. D. 
ol @ tobb, dean, College of Fine Arts, the appointments 


vere necessitated by the large increase in enrollment 
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this semester. Walter B. Keller, instructor in music, 
who has been in service with the Coast Guard for the 
past three years, will return for the March term. 


THomas J. Wixson, III, former vice-president and 
director of Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., who has been 
in the Navy since 1942, has been named director of the 
University of North Carolina Press, succeeding Wil- 
liam T. Couch, who resigned last fall to assume the 
directorship of the University of Chicago Press. 


GertruDE M. Hat, director of publicity, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), assumed the edi- 
torship of Publicity Problems, January 1, to succeed 
Harold K. Schelienger, director of public relations, 
the Ohio State University, who has held the post since 
1944. George B. Sherman, athletic publicity director, 
Wayne University, who was elected business manager 
in 1944, will continue in this eapacity. Lieutenant 
Commander Roy K. Wilson, formerly director of pub- 
lie relations, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
(Charleston), will direct a new department of the 
magazine, entitled “News Report.” 


GeorcE H. Fern, formerly state director of voca- 
tional education in Texas, has been named managing 
editor, American Vocational Journal, by joint action 
of the Executive Committee of the American Voea- 
tional Association and Scholastic Magazines. Don 
Layman has been appointed publisher to supervise 
Scholastic Magazines’ responsibilities for the issuance 
of the journal; William Dow Boutwell, formerly di- 
rector of information and radio services, U. S. Office 
of Education, who has been associated with the jour- 
nal since 1944, will assist the publisher with liaison 
and promotion duties. Mr. Fern’s offices are at 1010 
Vermont Avenue, Washington 5 (D. C.). 


Forpyce BARKER St. JOHN AND ERNEST CHAUNCEY 
SavaGE have been elected to life membership on the 
Board of Trustees of Princeton University. Dr. St. 
John is professor of clinical surgery, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. Savage, an insurance broker of Phila- 
delphia. 


Dovuauias Moorg, MacDowell professor of music and 
head of the department, Columbia University, has been 
named president, National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, to succeed the late Arthur Train, well-known 
lawyer and author. Austin Strong, playwright, has 
been appointed vice-president. 


Ernest Hatcu WILKINS, president, Oberlin Col- 
lege, has been elected president, Modern Language 
Association of America, for 1946. 
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FRANKLIN DuNHAM, formerly educational director 
for NBC, who served during the war as special con- 
sultant in radio education to the Secretary of War, 
has assumed his post as chief of radio in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


HowarbD SHELDON, superintendent of schools, Lock- 
ridge (Iowa), has succeeded Callie L. Place in the 
superintendency, Van Buren County (Iowa). Mrs. 
Place, whose appointment was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, June 9, 1945, has resigned to return 
to her former post in Selma (Iowa). 


PauL C. GALLAHER, superintendent of schools, 
Waynesfield (Ohio), has sueceeded Edward A. Salts- 
man as superintendent of schools, Carroll County 


(Ohio). 


Urt W. LaAmKIN, president, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College (Maryville), whose retirement 
to a “half-time basis” was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, September 29, 1945, has now retired to pri- 
vate life. 


EK. Hopart Couuins, assistant professor of physies, 
University of Oregon, resigned, January 1, to accept 
a post as physicist with the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company, Longview (Wash.). Dr. Collins went to 
the university in 1941 to replace Merle A. Starr, in- 
structor in physies, who was given leave of absence 
for war work in the Radiation Laboratory, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Recent Deaths 


PEARL Avery WILLIS, former dean of women, Bob 
Jones College (Cleveland, Tenn.), died, December 31, 
according to word received by ScHooL AND SOcIETY, 
January 11. Mrs. Willis, who was seventy-four years 
old at the time of her death, had served the college 
from 1923 until her retirement in 1938. 


CAROLINE MATHILDA HAZELTINE, one of the directors 
(1895-1929), Miss Hazeltine’s School (Morristown, 
N. J.), died, January 7, at the age of eighty-seven 


years. 


Emery NELSON Ferriss, professor of rural educa- 
tion, Cornell University, died, January 8, at the age of 
sixty-three years. Dr. Ferriss, who was considered an 
authority on rural education, had served as principal 
(1906-07), Poeatello (Idaho) High School; instruetor 
(1911-12), University of Illinois; instructor in the 
Broadway High School (1912-16), Seattle (Wash.) ; 
associate professor of education (1917-19), University 
of Oklahoma; and assistant professor of rural edu- 
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cation (1919-25) and professor (sinee 1925), Cornell 
University. 


Sister Mary Pierre GREENE, president, Mount 
Aloysius Junior College and Academy (Cresson, Pa.), 
died, January 8, at the age of seventy years. 


JOHN Masson Situ, associate professor of French, 
Smith College, succumbed to a heart attack, January 
8, at the age of fifty-five years. Professor Smith had 
taught at Indiana and Harvard universities and at 


Grinnell (Iowa) College before going to the associate j 


professorship at Smith College in 1932. 


Tuomas Barsour, Agassiz professor of zoology, 
Harvard University, died of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
January 8, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Barbour, 


who was considered “one of the world’s outstanding © 
naturalists,” had served the university as curator of § 


the library (1908-42), curator of reptiles and an- 
phibians (1910-27) and director (since 1927), Mu- 






seum of Comparative Zoology and the University | 
Museum, and lecturer and later Agassiz professor of | 


zoology (since 1922). 
KATHERINE CAMP MAYHEW, 
ary 9, at the age of seventy-five years. 


founded at the university by John Dewey. 


Other Items 


A sHorTAGE of classrooms to care adequately for the 7 


teacher of science § 
(1896-1903), the University of Chicago, died, Janv- a 
She was co- | 
author of “The Dewey School,” a history of the school | 























increasing student enrollment at Michigan State Col- 2 


lege (East Lansing) has made night classes necessary. 
Accordingly, night classes will be conducted from 4 


p.M. to 10 p.M. during the winter quarter, and inter- 


ested townspeople may enroll at the regular tuition} 


rate. 


Surveys by the Gallup Poll and Elmo Roper fof 
Fortune indicate that the American people have whole f 
heartedly indorsed the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds} 
It is a good omen; tory 


and the payroll-savings plan. 


SPT 


saving means a kind of self-control, of restraint nf 
a 
small indulgences that is of value on more counts thal) 


one. There is such a thing as moral thrift. 


THE use of teaching films in classrooms is becoming) 
so extended that Encyelopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 
has issued a film lexicon and listed 43 new terms whic 


every teacher using films as a part of school equip f 
ie 


ment should know. “Bloop,” a queer whistling soun¢; 
“syne,” meaning synchronized; and “exciter,” the lam} 


shining through the sound-track to the photo-electritff 
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film vocabulary to be mastered. 





Mitiarp CALDWELL, governor of Florida, has ap- 
pointed a state-wide Citizens’ Committee on Education 
to study comprehensively the educational problems of 
the state. It will be directed by Edgar L. Morphet, 
director, division of administration and finance, state 
department of education, members of the staff of 
which, as well as local administrators and members 
of the University of Florida’s Bureau of Educational 
Researeh, will co-operate with the committee in tack- 
ling the job. 


SRC 










Tue United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, has sent to ScHooL AND So- 
ciety a description of their “Study Kits,” now used 
in a number of school systems. No. 1: (a) United 
Nations: Today and Tomorrow, 48 pp., 10c; (b) 
United Nations: Peoples and Countries, 68 pp., 10c¢; 
(ec) Study Guide and Activities, 10¢; (d) Twenty- 
three poster charts—the people, their work, their 
Wecountries, $2.00; complete kit, $2.25. No. 2: (a) 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco, 40 pp., 
25e; (b) Charter of the United Nations, 10e; (ce) 
me Towards a World of Plenty: The Food and Agricul- 
Mture Organization, 24 pp., 10e; (d) Towards Free- 
dom in the Air: The Civil Aviation Conference, 32 
pp., 10e; (e) Money and the Postwar World: The 
fonetary and Financial Conference, 32 pp., 10¢; 
=(f{) Helping the People to Help Themselves: The 
MStory of UNRRA, 18 pp., 10c; (g) Reading Lists, 
ids; complete kit, 60ce. 
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FRANKLIN DELANO Roosrevett has been widely 
"onored in Brazil by the naming of public schools for 
in, one in each state, to commemorate and foster the 
P@ate President’s influence in that country. The en- 








{ husiastie eampaign, led by the newspaper Diarios 
#ssociados, has resulted not merely in the naming, 
> ut in “an impetus to the modernization, of Brazilian 
schools” and the erection and equipment of school 
)Puldings in distriets where they were most needed. In 
fome states, as in Rio de Janeiro, a group of schools 
‘ill be established capable of accommodating large 
tudent bodies. In Sao Paulo, the Colegio do Estado 
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da Capital has been renamed the Colegio do Estado 
Presidente Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


THE Guatemalan-American Institute (Guatemala 
City) has become a lively center of friendship and the 
exchange of inter-American ideas, its library, class- 
rooms, radio studio, and other facilities providing 433 
students not only with cultural opportunities, but 
with entertainment programs of music, motion pic- 
tures, and art compositions in which many outsiders 
share. The National University of Guatemala con- 
ducts its English classes at the institute, the members 
of which include representatives of President Arevalo’s 
private staff, the Cabinet, and several ministries. The 
institute is so popular that there is a list of 600 appli- 
eants waiting to be enrolled. The Ministry of Edu- 
eation has asked that this growing medium of inter- 
American understanding serve as a “training center 
for teachers of English in schools of the republic.” 


Pryns Hopkins, editor of Freedom, has announced 
that the November, 1945-January, 1946, number is 
the magazine’s swan song. Subscribers are notified 
that The Humanist, a quarterly journal with a similar 
point of view, will supply the deficit in their sub- 
scriptions, or, if they prefer a refund and will so 
request immediately, the adjustment will be made. 


Davip WorcESTER, whose appointment as president, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), was reported in 
ScHOooL AND Society, October 13, 1945, has announced 
that the department of Spanish will be enlarged “to 
place that language on an equal footing with French 
and German. ... Under the new proposal, Spanish is 
also given a place along with German and French as a 
language in which a student may attain the Hamilton 
graduation requirement of proficiency in at least one 
foreign language.” Boyd C. Patterson, professor of 
mathematics, is chairman of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee, which made the recommendation and which 
includes Walter Norton Hess, Stone professor of 
biology; Francis L. Patton, Leavenworth professor of 
economies; G. Harvey Cameron, professor of physics; 
Berrian R. Shute, professor of music; George L. 
Nesbitt, professor of English; and John R. Mattingly, 
associate professor of Latin. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE IN THE POSTWAR 
SCHOOL 

THE economie conditions concomitant with World 

far II have provided many opportunities for high- 

hool boys and girls to work part time outside of 

‘hool. Some schools have arranged to supervise this 
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out-of-school work. In addition, supervised part-time 
employment has been credited toward high-school 
graduation. Such supervised part-time employment 


has been aptly described as “work experience.” Work 
opportunities for high-school young people are not 
likely to be as abundant in the postwar era. 


If work 
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experience is to become a permanent part of the high- 
school curriculum, schools are likely to find it necessary 
to make a special effort to locate part-time jobs for 
their pupils. Thus, the end of World War II poses 
an important question for local school authorities to 
consider. Why should work experience be considered 
an integral element in the high-school curriculum? 
The following discussion is an attempt to answer this 
question. 

With the passage of time, the school has frequently 
found it necessary to assume a residual function. 
Education which was formerly provided by the home 
has become more and more the responsibility of the 
school. Skills, habits, and attitudes formerly trans- 
mitted from one generation to another through the 
home have been turned over to the school for trans- 
mission. Changes in our society make it increasingly 
evident that education for work must be accorded 


the same recognition that has been given to acagemic 


curricula. In early American life, work was a nor- 
mal part of every young person’s career. Training 
for work was provided by the farms on which young 
people lived or by the handcraft shops in which they 
served their apprenticeships. Today that situation 
no longer exists. Most parents now live in cities and 
engage in thousands of different occupations far re- 
moved from the simple agrarian and craft vocations 
of their forefathers. Family training in effective 
work habits has become as extinct as the dodo. In 
placing all its emphasis on “book learning,” the aca- 
demic high school has, in effect, been saying to young 
people that all life must be preparation until gradua- 
tion from high school. When many high-school 
graduates applied for employment in the pre-World- 
War-II days, their answer to the question, “What 
ean you do?” frequently was, “I can read and write.” 
This is not to disparage these skills, but rather to 
emphasize the gap which the lack of work experience 
leaves in the education of youth. 

There is evidence to indicate that young people 
themselves recognize that it is necessary to make a 
successful entry into occupational life. This evidence 
may be found in the study of Donald C. Doane. 
Doane constructed an inventory of 15 possible areas 
of needs and described them as proposed courses in 
a hypothetical school situation. He asked more than 
2,000 young people, scattered over a wide geographi- 
cal area, to designate the five courses which they most 
desired to have included in the curriculum. The 
course most frequently chosen was the one which 
dealt with such topies as how to apply for a job, 
keeping a job, and finding out what kind of work 


1‘“The Needs of Youth,’’ Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 848, New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, 1942. 
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you are best suited for. If one accepts the hypothesi 
that the school should attempt as far as possible 


meet the expressed needs of youth, then extensiy) 


consideration of vocational choice and vocation; 
adjustment is indicated by Doane’s inquiry—pur. 


ticularly by such means as the inclusion of wor) 


experience in the curriculum. A part-time job~ 
provided that suitable school supervision is exercise) 
—serves to give the pupil-worker a try-out in x 
actual job situation and occupational orientation thy’ 
eannot be provided so effectively in any other way) 

In addition to the changes in our social and ec 
nomie scene which have aroused interest in youth’ 


need for work experience, the cold, hard facts wit 
respect to occupational trends demonstrate that young 
people without work experience are likely in th 
future to find themselves on the occupational scrapy 
heap. Authority for this statement is found in th 


research of Paul David? with regard to the occup: 
tional trends revealed by a study of the census dati 
from 1910 to 1940. David’s comments with respe 
to the data which he assembled are pertinent to tif 


present discussion. He says: 


The relative need for unskilled labor is declining as# 


matter of long-term trends, and the occupational pro 


pects of the unskilled laborers as a group can be in 
proved only to the extent that they can be upgradd 
into other oceupations. Increasingly the common-labi 
jobs of former years are being mechanized and eli) 
nated in one way or another. This does not mean thi 
we shall not need the people who formerly would hay 
performed these jobs; but, if they are to live usefq 
lives, many of them must rise to a level of competent 
distinetly above that which has been required for the 


present status. 


It is patent that, in the past, the boy who bi 
completed the minimal educational requirements @ 
the state in which he resided, or had attended © 
academic high school, could begin his occupation 
career as a common laborer. He could, according Y 
the American tradition, “start in at the bottom 
work his way up the ladder of success.” While 
opportunities for many young men to reach the tf 
of the ladder have always been limited by the natu 
of our economie system, occupational trends indie 
that in the future the opportunities to begin at t 
bottom of the ladder will be increasingly limite 
even to those who have had work experience. 1% 
school has a moral obligation to provide young peo 
with the necessary minimum for a start up the l® 
der of success. le 

Changes in society, the needs of youth, and of 
pational trends all point to the conclusion that Ww 
experience should be considered as an integral ¢ 


2 ‘*Postwar Youth Employment.’’ Washington: Af 
ican Council on Education, 1943. 
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nent in the education of youth. Whether alone, or, 

seems more reasonable, in conjunction with other 
nstitutions the school is to assume responsibility for 
he transmission of the useful values associated with 
vork,” it should be apparent that the problem will 
ot solve itself. As Dorothy Canfield Fisher,* in a 
opular account of the needs of youth states so well: 


This need for genuine work experience in youth is 
poken of as though it had burst on our country like 
new discovery. The very words used in describing 
are often new ones taken from the professional vocabu- 
ry of the educational psychologist. But of course, 
ace the matter is one of the aspects of human life, it 
n hardly be new life-experience. What is new is what 
so often the only new element in the problem of mod- 
n industrialism—the fact that in modern conditions 
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the problem doesn’t solve itself as it did a hundred, or 
fifty, or even, to some degree, thirty-five years ago. 


For traditional educational theory and practice, the 
inclusion of work experience as an integral element 
in the education of American youth is a revolutionary 
proposal. It may be argued that the school will en- 
danger its cultural objectives by recognizing work 
experience as an essential feature of the curriculum. 
It seems, however, more reasonable to postulate that 
both work and cultural activities should be a part of 
every young person’s life, and that the objectives of 
both will more probably be understood and realized 
if both types of activities are included in the cur- 


riculum. 
Tuomas E. CHRISTENSEN 


SoutH HieH ScHooL, 
WORCESTER, MASs. 


Societies aid Meetings... 





E CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Witn “War Lessons for the Colleges” as its chief 
eme, the Association of American Colleges held its 
d annual meeting at Cleveland, January 10-11. Of 
e association’s membership of 615 liberal-arts col- 
es, both independent and within universities, ap- 
oximately 400 were represented by the 550 regis- 
‘ed attendants. At the four main sessions, inelud- 
e the dinner, 18 educators gave addresses, papers, 
d reports. 

Special importanee attaches to the statements ap- 
oved by the association at its closing session, as 
esented by Everett Case, president, Colgate Uni- 
rsity (Hamilton, N. Y.), in behalf of the Committee 
Resolutions. Summaries follow: 


As to veteran students, all colleges are endeavoring to 
ommodate as many as possible. The main problem is 
2 serious shortage of adequate housing, especially for 
rried men, whether students or teachers. Praise was 
en the Mead Act which transfers emergency housing 
its to the colleges. The building industry was urged 
expedite production of permanent low-priced units. 
f the Federal government should provide direct sub- 
ies, the association declared that the social sciences 
i the humanities are equally essential with the natural 
neces, both in respect to research and to scholarships 
outstanding students. The resolution pointed out 
vantages of private benefactions over Federal subven- 
n, and suggested, instead of the latter, modification of 
tax structure to encourage charitable contributions. 
sy a vote of 105 to 16, the delegates favored ‘‘imme- 
te appointment of a broadly representative national 
imission, charged with wide powers of inquiry into the 
i¢ factors, policies, and attitudes upon which our 


‘‘Our Young Folks.’’ 


New York: Harcourt, Brace 
0., 1943. 


security depends. Pending such a study, we oppose im- 
mediate enactment of compulsory peacetime military 
training as premature and prejudicial. We are 
pressed by its educational and disciplinary claims, and 
would support it only if convinced, on the basis of the 
proposed report, that it is indispensable to American and 
world security.’’ 


unim- 


In his annual report as executive director of the 
association, Guy E. Snavely referred to the national 
service of American higher education in World War 
II and to the fact that, during these four years, “not 
one accredited four-year liberal-arts college has closed 
its doors.” Dr, Snavely stressed, however, the tremen- 
dous financial problems now to be faced by “the great 
majority of colleges, particularly the smaller inde- 
pendent ones.” He touched upon numerous future 
factors such as the influx of veteran students, the 
applications for admission of foreign students, the 
need to attract and hold competent persons in the 
teaching profession by improving salaries and by 
other provisions. He reported on progress of the 
AAC National Roster of Prospective Teachers, by 
which college seniors are helped to continue study in 
postgraduate institutions, followed by a year of in- 
service training at their own colleges. In his broad 
comments, Dr. Snavely said that, as to the atomic age 
on which we are entering, “the urgent responsibility of 
the colleges will be to imbue their students with the 
ideals of world citizenship.” 

Lessons of the War. The contributions of scientists 
and of the academic profession to the nation in World 
War II were set forth by Frank B. Jewett, president, 
National Academy of Sciences, and by James P. Bax- 
ter, III, president, Williams College, and president 
of the AAC. 


Dr. Jewett said that, by utilizing the full scientific 
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strength of the United States, “we turned this into the 
greatest industrial research laboratory the world has 
ever seen... . The greatest of the findings were the 
atomic bomb and radar.... We built up a tremendous 
backlog of seientific attainment which can now be con- 
verted to the industrial sector.” The speaker empha- 
sized that the wartime projects simply applied a stock 
pile of seientifie ideas accumulated in Europe and 
America over many years and that, to provide for the 
future, scientists must get back to creative work, to 
fundamental research. He cautioned against overpro- 
duction of scientific workers at the expense of develop- 
ing workers in the essential fields 

In his dinner address as president of the association, 
Dr Baxter drew upon his wartime experience in the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development and as 
a member of Army and Navy boards. He found that 
the principles of liberal education had survived and 
indeed had gained strength. The new curriculum of 
the U. S. Naval Academy gives emphasis to basic and 
general education, as does the new four-year program 
of the U. S. Military Academy. 

The war has greatly increased public interest in for- 
eign languages, geography, and international relations, 
and the colleges should be prepared to meet this interest 
with new and better courses and methods of instruction. 


President Baxter declared that American colleges 
and universities should do their best to attract capable 
men and women into the teaching profession by better 
salary scales, reasonable work loads, and serupulous 
respect for the principle of academic freedom. 

International Relations. International cultural re- 
lations were discussed by George D. Stoddard, New 
York State Commissioner of Education, and presi- 
dent-eleet, University of Illinois, by Ferdinand Kuhn, 
Jr., special consultant of the U. S. Department of 
State; Chaplain Sidney Lovett, of Yale University; 
Edgar J. Fisher, of the Institute of International 
Education; Philip C. Nash, president, University of 
Toledo; and B. F. Ashe, president, University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 

Dr. Stoddard, as a U. S. 
activities of the UNESCO. Forty-four nations par- 
ticipated. The absence of Russia was noted with 
regret. The plans of UNESCO inelude surveys of 
education, science, and culture in all nations with 
the purpose of spreading information and, in educa- 
tion, the interchange of teachers and students. The 
great objective of UNESCO, Dr. Stoddard concluded, 
is to contribute to the maintenance of peace in con- 
formity with the doctrine beautifully phrased in the 
opening sentence of the organization’s constitution: 


delegate, sketched the 


“Sinee wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 


constructed.” 
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Mr. Kuhn reported the continuance by the Depart. 
ment of State of a part of the OWI program devel. 
oped during the war. Ignorance of the true United 
States is widespread abroad. The purpose is to pro- 
vide a full and fair picture of this country through. 
out the world. This is being done by means of short. 





































wave broadcasting in 18 languages giving news of : 
the United States; by motion-picture films of educa- 
tional character; by a monthly magazine in Russian 
which is cireulated in the Soviet Union; by continuing 9 
abroad staffs of public-affairs officers, including eul- 7 
tural attachés; by maintaining in every country small E 
libraries of books concerning the United States. There I 
is a widespread demand for books relating to our 
public schools and state universities. 

The point Mr. Kuhn added about the exchange of 7 
students with foreign countries, especially Latin Amer. 4 ® as 
ica, was amplified by Dr. Fisher. He told of the as- FSi 
tonishing desire of students to come to the United 9 th 
States and estimated that by next September the num- F¥¥ th 
ber of applicants might reach as high as 20,000. Their the 
reception by American universities and colleges is, of Fi ha 
course, greatly complicated by the large inflow of vet- : ane 
erans to the campuses. Dr. Fisher believes that, of all (9 col 
means of exchange of cultural and social ideas, the im} 
exchange of students is most important. me agr 

Chaplain Lovett described the work of the World i nee 
Student Service Fund during the past nine years. |i) pol 
has rendered aid to students abroad in desperate phys [ T 
ical need. He paid tribute to the gallantry of faculty 9 reg: 
members of European universities who, in the mids (qj autl 
of dire conditions, have kept the faith. oe Mid 

President Nash spoke in behalf of the AAC Coufm™ T 
mission on Citizenship, and President Ashe, in behalf fying 
of the Commission on International Cultural Relations (9g 2nd 

the 





Other Papers and Addresses. The education oi 
teachers was the topie of papers by Harry M. Gags, 
president, Lindenwood College (St. Charles, Mo.), ani 
Karl W. Bigelow, chairman of the Commission 0 
Teacher Edueation, ACE. 

“The New Veteran” was the subject of the dinne 
address by the guest speaker, Charles G. Bolte, chair 
man of the American Veterans Committee. 
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Reports were presented by the chairmen of the fol 3§ view 
lowing AAC commissions: Church-Related Colleges ee 
Irwin J. Lubbers, president, Hope College (Holland North 

10ns, 








Mich.) ; Insurance and Annuities, W. E. Weld, pres: 
dent, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.) ; Publie Relations 
Raymond Walters, president, University of Cina 
nati; Academie Freedom and Tenure, William P. To: 
ley, chancellor, Syracuse (N. Y.) University; Liber! 
Education, Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Keny! 
College (Gambier, Ohio); Arts Program, R. H. Fite 
gerald, chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 
Officers for 1946-47 were elected as follows: Char'é 
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J. Turek, president, Macalester College (St. Paul, 
Minn.), president; Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
University, vice-president; LeRoy E. Kimball, vice- 
chancellor, New York University, treasurer (re- 
elected); and Dr. Snavely, executive director (re- 
elected). David D. Jones, president, Bennett College 
(Greensboro, N. C.), and Kenneth I. Brown, presi- 
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dent, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), were re- 
elected, and Vincent J. Flynn, president, College of 
St. Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.), and Mildred McAfee 
Horton, president, Wellesley College, were elected to 
the Board of Trustees. 

RaYMOND WALTERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 















ECONOMICS AS AN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE 


The Origins of Academic Economics in the United 
States. By Michael J. O’Conner. Pp. 367. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944. $4.50. 

Tus volume deals with the emergence of economics 
© as a distinct discipline in the colleges of the United 
States. The author regards the years 1817-1837 as 
the formative period of American economics and, 
therefore, of particular significance to the student of 
the history of economies. By 1825, political economy 
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{ |) had separated from the matrix of moral philosophy 
t- 4 and had assumed a relatively distinct place in the 
|| |} college curriculum in the New England states. The 
ne e impact of industrialism upon an economy heretofore 
4 agricultural and mercantile undoubtedly created the 
|i ) 9B need of a clear statement of economic doctrines and 
It Maa policies. 
6 The emerging political economy reflected the 
tym regional nature of the American economy. The 
ist fa author distinguishes three regions: the Northeastern, 





Middle Atlantic, and Southern. 

: The Northeastern section of the country, compris- 
i) ing the New England States, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, was by far the most influential in 
the spread of academic economics throughout the 
country, although they were “politically, economically, 
and socially in the minority.” The “clerical school,” 
as the author calls the economic ideas accepted in the 
Northeast, was not so much distinguished by the 
original doctrines that it produced, for on the whole 
t adopted the economics of the English classical 
school. The “elerical school” represented the point of 
view of the church and its interests in social and 
‘conomie doctrines. Moreover, the colleges of the 
pNortheast were largely financed by church denomina- 
ions, and their original purpose was primarily to 
rain ministers. 

According to the author, the ideas accepted in the 
‘ortheast were strongly elass-conscious and non- 
lemoeratic. They were smug attempts to justify the 
tatus quo, and designed particularly to favor the 
hree dominant groups, the merchants, the bankers, 
end the ministers. For the merchants, the liberal 
loctrines of free trade abroad and laissez-faire at 
iome were urged as the best in economic policy. As 
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far as the bankers were concerned, the clerical writ- 
ers urged noninterference by the government in such 
matters as reserve requirements and the regulation of 
note issues. Banking-reform movements, such as the 
New York Safety Fund, were heavily frowned upon. 
As to the ministers, the moral approach to economies 
was always stressed. Attempts to distinguish between 
“productive” and “unproductive” members of society 
were met with reproach, and the value of professional 
men, especially ministers, was extolled. 

In the clerical writings, the farmer and his prob- 
lems were seldom treated with seriousness, according 
to the author. Unemployment was referred to as 
“temporary infelicity” and jobless workers often 
alluded to as “viscious,” “idle,” and “improvident.” 
The issue of slavery was evaded. Universal educa- 
tion was stressed but only for the purpose of mitigat- 
ing social conflicts. Education for the lower classes, 
particularly instruction in the principles of political 
economy, was favored, but as a “sedative” rather than 
as a stimulant.” 

The most widely used text of European origin was 
J. B. Say’s treatise on the writings of Adam Smith. 
But what the clerical writers rejected in European 
texts were the insufficiency of moral factors, advocacy 
of state control of banking, condemnation of slavery, 
superiority of agriculture over commerce, and of 
home manufacturer over foreign trade. Eventually, 
the clerical school developed its own textbooks. The 
work to which the Northeastern educational system 
gave its fullest approval was the Reverend Francis 
Wayland’s “Elements” (1837). This was the “most 
dogmatic, the most conservative, the most pious of 
the clerical books.” It criticized tariffs and poor re- 
lief, advocated free banking, praised the professional 
groups, and made no mention of the slavery question. 
During the depression of 1837 (caused in large part 
by the wildcat banking of the time), there appeared 
two native texts (called the “depression texts”) and 
these attributed the great crisis mainly to the agita- 
tion of the labor unions. 

There also developed rival schools of thought in 
other sections of the country. The author discusses 
three: two of southern origin, the Jefferson school and 
the Cooper school; and a third, which arose and devel- 
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oped in the Middle Atlantic States, the Mathew Carey 
School. 

The Jeffersonian school, or tendency of the South, 
was the first to get economies recognized as a bona-fide 
subject in the curriculum. It embodied the radical, 
social, and political aspects of the American Revolu- 
tion. It was the advocate for the small farmer and 
the consumer, and strongly opposed the development 
of industry, banking, and the concentration of wealth. 

As the Jeffersonian influence faded in the South, 
it was followed by that of the Cooper school. In con- 
trast to its predecessor, the Cooper school stood for 
the interest of the large plantation owner and cham- 
pioned the continuance of slavery, defending it on 
economic grounds. Both schools were in favor of 
free trade, opposed to free banking and growth of 
corporations, and strongly opposed to the teachings 
of the clerical school. 

The author sees in the past some lessons that are 
valuable for the present. “The America of today 
stands in sharp contrast to the social order of a hun- 
dred years ago. Higher education is no longer en- 
tirely the monopoly of a chosen group. Elements 
once identified with manual labor now possess signifi- 
cant social power.” The introductory course in eco- 
nomics must reflect the social realities of the day. 
Hence it is essential, according to the author, to in- 
corporate newer social forces in college controls. 
Labor, for example, has recently become too con- 
scious of its power to be ignored in introductory 
courses in economies. In this way, the author points 
out, “American education will fulfill its function in 
social cohesion and progressive stability.” 


ALEXANDER Bropy 
New YorK CITY 
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Child Service Centers: An Experiment in Services for 
Employees. Pp. 21. Illustrated. Kaiser Company, 
Inc., P. O. Box 4259, Portland, Oregon. 1945. Free. 
A description of the building and operation of child centers 
for the children of employees of Portland Yards and Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Supplements to “Child Service 
Centers”’ are available upon request. 


Cook, MARGARET G. (Editor). -Guidance: Personal and 
Vocational. Pp. 38. New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair. 1945. 75¢. 

Compiled by Lili Heimers, director, teaching-aids service 
of the library. List of teaching aids for teachers, admin- 
istrators, camp counselors, and others. 
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‘*USO Educational Activities for Those 
USO Program Ser. 


DANziG, DAvip. 
about to Return to Civilian Life.’’ 
vices Bulletin. Pp. 39. Illustrated. United Service 
Organizations, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 1945, 
An effort to face and solve the problems of returning ger. 
vicemen and women as they seek to adjust themselves to 
civilian life. The joint approach of the various agencies 
comprised in the USO insures a broader grasp of the diffi. 
culties to be encountered. 

Se 


HvuTcHINS, Ropert M. The Atomic Bomb versus Civili. 
zation. The Human Events Pamphlet for December, 
1945. Pp. 14. Human Events, Inc., Indianapolis 7, 
20¢; quantity rates. 

A picture of what an atomic war would be like and a warn. 
ing that the hope of mankind lies in negotiations ‘‘to allay 
mistrust,’’ to foster good will and, through education, “to 
accelerate and strengthen all those efforts which can create 
a world community.” 

oe 

NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. The Contribution of Religion to 
Cultural Unity. The Hazen Pamphlets, No. 13. Pp. 
18. The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, Haddam, 
Conn. 1945. 10¢. Fifty or more, 5¢ ea. 
Emphasizes the role of “the historic Christian faith” in 
introducing ‘‘positive religion into the curriculum and the 
life of a college.” 

a 

‘*Women’s Opportunities and Responsibilities in Citi- 
zenship.’’ A Consultants’ Report. Pp. 22. The 
Women's Foundation, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
16. 1945. 

Answering such questions as: Are Women Interested in 
Citizenship? Why Should a Woman Bother to Participate 
in Government and Politics? What are the Difficulties? 
and containing A Charter of Good Citizenship for Women. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 
Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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